Poland, Games and books are 
money collected from the mem 
who wishes may write to him. Mon 
hy the Club from two very successful auctions, the proceeds of 
which were divided between the fund for Helga Lederer, and 
a fund raised by Miss Herbert to provide Christmas presents 
for Ramsgate evacuees. Other interests of the Club inelude 
a knitting cirele which was held every Thursday dinner hour 
to provide knitted articles for the Forces; a’ play-reading 
group organised by Mrs. Blundell ; and cycling and rambling 
groups, Which with Miss Eettany, Miss Thomas and Miss 
Charles, have visited Dovedale and the Weavers 

During the Autumn Term Mrs, Wise came to School to 
give us a very useful lecture on "* Careers for Girls, and how 
they are affected by the war.’ In December, we held 
our Annual Prize Day, but owing to limited A.R.P. accommo- 
dation, the proceedings were informal. The C! 
Vice-Chairman of the Governors, Sir Percival Heywood 
Miss Herbert, kindly came to School and Sir Percival distri- 
puted the prizes and certifieates, Before this ceremony, we 
were entertained hy Miss Belford’s Dramatic Class, who gave 
a performance of scenes from * Pride andl Prejudice.” Belore 
breaking up for the Christinas holidays a party of girls went 
carol singing, as a result of which over #4 was sent to St 
Dunstan's. On the last day of this Lerm Miss Malvern’s piano 
and violin pupils entertained the School. 

Activities during the Spring ‘Term included a violin recital 
by Louis Godowsky; a lecture on Paris by Mr. Boddy, who 
left France only a few days before the German occupation ; 
a performance of “Twelfth Night” by the Osiris Company ; 
and the showing of films issued by the Ministry of Information. 
We also had a Gym. Competition which was keenly contested, 
and eventually won by the lower fourth form. The chief 
event of the Summer Term has heen the performance, with the 
Grammar School, of Gilbert and Sullivan's opera " Patience.” 
This was a great success, and there were full houses at both 
performances, 

The follow’ 


sent to him periodically with 
ers of the Club, and any girl 
y hes also been raised 


girls and boys have left during the past year: 
Summen Term :—I. Cooper, M. Griffin, M. Hill, I. MaeBean, 
G. Mellor, L. Prince, V. Sutton, M.Thurman, 
J. Walker, E. Bain, I low, K. Bedson, 
W. Cotterill, J. Cowlishaw, E. Fowell, 
KK. Jackson, M. Oulsnam, ‘J, Pateman, 
E, Ward, K. Woodcock, E. Woolley, M. 
Bradley, N. Leake, M, Fearn, H. Lederer, 
B. Turnbull, M, Johnson, B. Lee, J. Nuttall, 
P. Bagnall, J. Swanborough, F, Backhouse. 
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EDITORIAL. 


This year we have a record number of girls in the school, 
197. ‘The inerease is largely due to an influx of evacuees 
from many parts of the country, and the third and lower 
fifth forms are particularly large. Miss K. F. Griffiths, her- 
self an old girl, has joined the Staif to replace Miss Browne 
in the Preparatory Department. 

The war has forced us to make several adjustments in 
our usual School routine. In the Autumn Term we had 
quite a lot of practice in going to and from our air-raid shelters, 
hut as the weather deteriorated they became unsuitable for 
use, and the basements in the old and new buildings were used 
instead. 

A fire-watel ystem was instituted al the beginning of 
the Spring Term, a member of the Staff and two girls from the 
senior forms being on duty every night. There are so few 
seniors living within easy reach of School that the fire-watehing 
duty comes rather frequently, and we are very grateful to those 
who give up so much of their free time. Many of the present 
fire-watchers will be leaving at the end of this term, so we hope 
that this important task will be carried on as enthusiastically 
by those who take their place next year f 

We are most disappointed that owing to the strict ration- 
ing of food we shall be able neither to celebrate the School 
Birthday in the usual way, nor entertain a party of mothers 
from the Birmingham Settlement this year. 

A brighter side to the present siluation has been the 
arrival of pictures from the Stoke City Art Galleries for the 
duration of the war. ‘These have been bung in the Library, 
the Art Room and along the top corridor, and include “Th 
Old House, St. Ives.” by Gordon Forsyth; _‘* Carnation: 
by Francis James ; and “ The Piper,” by A. J. Munnings, R.A. 

‘We were all very much interested to learn that P.Kelly, 
who as a sergeant in the W.A.A.P., has been mentioned in 
dispatches. Perhaps only a few gi remember Penella 
at School, but we all send her our congratulations and wish 
her the very best of luck. 

The Pioncer Club continues to he very popular. Tt has 
decided to adopt a British prisoner of war who is in a camp in 


AuTuMN TERM 


C, Sargent, 

Webb, D. Neill 
Sriane Texm :—M. Tunnicliffe, J_Wilson, B. Street, M. Jones, 
» Marks, M. Webb, B. Prince, R. Lawley. 


The following girls have been admitted : 


Avrumn Term :— P, Stanier, D. Swinson, J. Emery, B. Cooper, 
C. Bellinger, P. Haill, M. Pollard, 8, Steven- 
son, J, Eveleigh, K. Simpson, J. Chambers, 
E.Cullum, J. Fletcher, D, Haill, M, James, 
D. Thomas, A. Garratt, H.Martin, J. Davis, 
K. Allen, M. Hourne, J. Beck, G. Curbishley, 
J. Dainton, M. Eveleigh, M. Forbes, B. 
Gradwell, M.Jones, N,Mellor, IX, Millward, 
D. Prince, H. Prince, J. Robertson, 

J. Smith, B, Somerville, M. Wheeldon, 
B, Wilson, J. Wood, P. Blackman, H1. Cope, 
1, Jenkins, (j. Marks, A. Berridge, B. Key, 
Thomas, B. Poole, D. Hesketh, KE. 
embers, B, Collis, J. Fletcher, M. Stanier, 
G. Bamford, P. Davis, P. Allen, G. Martin, 
C. Heath, R. Lawley, 

Sprinc Term :—G. Rees, E. Rees, E, Mo 
Glicksman, J. Key, M. He: 
M. Woolrych. 

Sumer Tens :—N. DeVille, J. Thompson, M. Thompson, 
M. Archer, J. Smith, M. Pays: 


We congratulate two old girls on obtaining scholarships. 
Brenda Stubbs has been awarded 2 post-graduate 
at Cambridge University for the study of social ps 
Ina MacBean has been awarded a county scholarship in 
Domestic Science and is now studying at Leicester Domestic 
Science College. 


Wrathall, A, Deacon, 


nm, J, Birt, Ry 
ey, A. Healey, 


chology, 


ANNE SuRTEES, 
PREFECTS 
Heap Gint—A, Surtees, 
Pnerecrs—M. MacBean, Y. Jones, M. Tunnicliffe, P. 
Capewell, M. King, J. Twigg, R. Ward. 
PREFEers ON ProvaTion—H. Rushton, F.Hill, P.Stanier, 
J. Wilson, M, Baker, D. Swinson. 


DrvortMent Bancrs. 


These haye been gained by A. Surtees, M, MacBean, 
M. Baker, D. Swinson, M. Henry, M. Lees, M. Rice, B. Walker, 
M. James. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS, 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD. 
Higner Scnoor. Centiricares :—Marjorie \. Hill, Margaret 
E. Thorman, 

Sunsiprany Stanparp —-Gwyneth H, Mellor, four subjects 5 
Valerie J. Sutton, three subjects. 
Scnoon CerrtricaTss :—Fileen M. Bain, Irene V. G. Barlow, 

Phyllis A. Capewell, Winifred M. Cotterill, Jean M. 
wlishaw, Ea Fowell, Frances M. Hill, Margaret King, 
Hilda E, Rushton, Mona M. Tunnicliffe, Jean M. Twigg, 
Edna Ward, Ruth E. Ward, Joan S. Wilson, Kathleen M. 
Woodcock, Eileen Woolley. 


ELOCUTION, 
AssociaTep Board or THE Royat Scnoots or Music :— 


Grade I11.—-Janet E. Mercer, 
Grade H.—A. Elizabeth Findlay, Margaret Hardy. 


HOUSE NEWS. 


Sumer Term, 1940—Powell was pleased to weleome 
Miss J. M. Ross as one of their house-mistresses in succession 
to Miss M. Jackson, who left to be married. 

Avrumy Tru, 1940—Powell made toys which were 
sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 

Sprinc Term, 1941—Budgen organised a Whist Drive in 
aid of the Staffordshire Association for the Welfare of the 
Blind, which was held on February 1th. ‘Ten tables were 
occupied and £3 12s, Ud, was raised. ‘The House Hockey 
Cup was won by Dunkley and Balfour were second. Dunkley 
also won the Deportment Cup. 

Sunmen ‘Tena, 19:11—The Sports Cup was won by Powell 
with 101 points, and Dunkley were second. The Senior 
Championship was won by Barbara Bagnall (Dunkley), and 
Kathleen Royle (Balfour) won the Junior Championship. 
Dunkley came first in the senior relay. Powell won the junior 


relay. P. CaPEWELL (ial our). 
‘ Y. Jones (Budgen). 
A. (Duakley). 


M. Kiva (Powell). 


Hous Garrains. 


LIBRARY NOTES. 


During the past year over five hundred new books have 
been acquired by the Library. More than a hundeed of these 


these children were under five years of age, There was a great 
variety of ideas among the children as to what to do. "The 
smaller children had to receive tuition from their older brothers 
and sisters, who had just had a Bunny Race. ‘The little ones 
looked rather perplexed and shy, and hesitated at first with 
fingers on lips, but when one child decided she had the right 
idea and started off, the others soon followed suit, and little 


Ann was the winner, 


Mrs. Whitmore, who is a new school governor, presented 
the prizes. This was her first visit to the school to perform 
such a duty since she became a governor. 


The champion House was Powell with 107 points, with 
Dunkley second, The senior championship was won by B 
Bagnall, while the junior champion was K. Royle. 


P. CareweL, 


HOCKEY, 1940-41. 


Resunrs 
Thistley Hough-———Home —Won 1-0 
Westwood Hall, Leek ——Away —Won 3-0 

—Heme —Drawn 1-1 

Away —Lost 5-0 


Ashbourne —————Home —Drawn 
Conours : Hockey colours were awarded to P. Capewell and 
M, Baker. 


Goalkeeper, P. Capewell; Backs, J. Parker, C. 
; Halves, R.Ward, M.Baker, M.Lees ; For 


B. Hamilton, M. Tunnicliffe, A. . Ottewell, 
M. MacBean. R. Goodall took C. n the 
Spring Term and M. Henry the place of M. Tunnicliffe for 


the second half of the Spring Term. J. Perrins and P. 
Haill also played in the team. 


‘After a season of no matehes in 1939-40, we had hoped for 
perfect weather enabling all matches to be played. Unfort- 
tunately the pitch was invisible for the first half of the Spring 
Term, therefore some matches had to be scratched, 


With the exception of the return matches against Thistley 
Hough, the season was quite good. ‘The team seared seven 
goals, and seven were scored against the school ‘The team 
showed great enthusiasm but suffered from luck of experience, 
especially the forwards, who, with one exception, were new to 
team play. The defence did noble serview in moat matches, 
and the goalkeeper showed herself quick and aecuraite both 
in tackling and clearing. 


te 


‘were presented by Mrs, Drinkwater from her father’s library, 
and Miss Hyatt gave us several useful books when the Rural 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre ceased to exist. We also bought 
some handsome, expensive and interesting volumes with the 
£10 sent to us by the Governors of the Withington Girls’ School. 
Among these were the Oxford Companion to Music, Allardyce 
Nicoll’s Development of the Theatre, Van L.oon's Arts of Man- 
kind, and two volumes on Early Victorian England published 
by Oxford University. 

We are also grateful to Marjorie Hill, Edith Cooper and 
Valerie Sutton for gifts to the reference seetion ; while Jean 
Cowlishaw, Marjorie Griffin, Joan Wilson, Mona Tunnicliffe 
and some of the girls who are still at school, have presented 
volumes to the fiction library, There are, however, still many 
emptyspaces on the shelves, and we are always glad to receive 
additional volumes and periodicals. 

‘Two pictures loaned to us by the Stoke Art Gallery have 
helped to make the room look 2 little more cheerful. 

It is rather distressing that books have heen disappearing 
from the Library, but we have started a new method of dis- 
tribution and have been reluctantly obliged only to have the 
Library open when prefects or members of staff are present, 
and we hope in this way to stop the leakage. 

We should be glad to receive suggestions of new looks 
which the girls would like to have added to the library, 


M. Tuomas, Linnartan, 


SPORTS DAY. 


Our Sports Day was May 28th, ‘The day was fineand even 
sunny for the sports, bul a sharp shower decided to come just 
at the lime when the presentations were being made. We 
were very fortunate in our choice of a day, as it had rained for 
several days previously. 

‘There were many very exciting events, One of these was 
the marvellous feat of B. Bagnall in jumping 4’ 7” in the High 
Jump. There was an addition to the usual bright programme. 
‘This was the enjoyable event, the StaiT Plant Pot Race. ‘The 
race was won by Miss .J. M. Ross. ‘The Obstacle Race provided 
the usual laughter, T think it was even a harder obstacle 
race than in other years, The funniest part of this race was 
to sce the girls cating buns from string, very much like "* bob- 
apple.” Sometimes the buns would fall off, and the girls got 
down on all fours, like sheep eating yery short grass, Last 
in this list of exciting events, but certainly nol least, was the 
Bunny Race for the very small children, mostly visitors. All 


TENNIS, 1940. 


During the erection of the new building there was only 
one tennis court which could be used. ‘There are now two 
nd the School once more played matches. The lack 


five throughout the School for the previous years pre- 
vented a very high standard of play being reached. We 


contented ourselves with two matehes, but found that it will 
take time to build up a team which can do the school justice. 
We hope that next year everyone from the LTV. upwards will 
make a real effort to attain a higher standard of play,and enable 
the sehool to field a strong team, 


‘The singles tennis championship was won by Mary Hardy. 


ROUNDERS, 1940, 


Resuw 


Sexton Team ;—Brownhills Ligh School, Won— 


Jenton ‘Team :—Brownhills High School, Won- 
Westwood Hall High School, Drawn—4- Orme Girls’ 
School, Won—9|-9 


CoLours—-SeNions :—V. Sutton, M, Tunnicliffe, M, Hill, 
P. Capewell, J. eman, Junions :—-B. Hamilton, M. Lees, 
R. Goodall. 


Senron Team.  Jusion Te. 


Backstop E. Bain. . Rol 
Bowler V. Sutton. . Perri 
1st. Post M, Tunnicliffe. B. Hamilton, 
2nd. Post IX, Bedson. M, Lees. 

|. Post, J. Par Lt, Goodall. 


th. Post M, Hill a M. Hardy. 
Ist. Deep R. Ward. K. Royle. 
2nd. Deep —-P. Capewell. ~— M. 


3rd, Deep J. Pateman. 


This has been a very good Rounders season, ‘The junior 
team played school matches for the first time, and enthusiasm 
carried them well on their way in matches; by the last 
matches they were showing good play both individually and 
as a team. The matches of the senior team were restricted, 
as the school once again played tennis 


The standard of fielding 


as high, but there was room 
for improvement in the batting as the low seoring shows. 
We hope that, weather permitting, the standard will be 
improved in the season 1941 


** PATIENCE,” 


During the third week of term, three performances of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “ Patience,” were given by the 
boys of Alleyne’s Grammar School and our senior girls. 

The first performance was given to the schools and was 
very much enjoyed by that critical audience, The last two 
performances were public ones, and extremely well attended. 


Dorothy Vaughan’s interpretation of the part of Jane was 
excellent, and she made an amusing partnership with G, Shaw, 
the poetic Bunthorne. We all enjoyed Mary Hardy's lovely 
singing as Patience, and P, Fallowes supported her admirably 
as the handsome Grosvenor who was suing for her hand, 


‘The leaders of the military, N. Crisp as the Duke, C.Coxon 
as the Colonel, and B.Fryer as the Major, were a highly amusing 
trio, especially in their efforts to become medieval. 

P.Capewell, M. MacBean, and J. Mellor, as the principal 
love-sick maidens, sang well und sueceeded in looking both 
love-sick and attractive. 

‘The whole schoo! must realise the amount of work which 
Miss Malvern and Mrs.Thacker had done to make the opera 
the success it was, and be grateful for such untiring energy. 
Thanks are also due to the members of the Orchestra who so 
ably supported the cast. We are also very much indebted 
to Mr, Scrivener, the Art master at the Grammar School, 
for his delightfully effective work on the scenery, 

. Twice. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS. 


‘The School Savings Group has taken to heart the Govern- 
ment’s appeal to us to increase our savings in these times. 
From April Ist, 1940, to March 31st, 1941, our Group collected 
£546 0s. Gd. to lend to the Government. The growth in our 
effort is clear when we compare this with the total sum collected 
by the Group from its formation in 1928 to March 31st, 1941, 
which was £790 14s. 6d. 

Our Savings Week total was also particularly satisfactory ¢ 
it amounted to three hundred pounds. 

The sums collected by the various forms from September, 
1940, to June 20th, 1941, were as follows : 

orm VL. £4118 6 

0 

6 

oO 

0 

4 0 

Preparatory. res 
1. Buniock. 


at Christmas,and our school’s refugee, Helga Lederer. Non- 
members and members very kindly gave articles for the auction 
which included jewellery, books, card games, jig-saws, hand- 
le button-holes, vegetables, fruit, and small purses, The 
auctioneers, Miss Bettany and Mrs, Blundell, did their job so 
well that one began to think they were professionals. All the 
articles were placed on view on the platform and the forms 
looked at them in the hall during the dinner hour,and from there 
they were auctioned liter in the afternoon. ‘The auctioneering 
of two onions caused a considerable amount of fun as every- 
one seemed so eager to bid for them. The auctioneer held up 
the onions as she said, * And now, who would like these two 
fine big onions, to take as a present to her mother? I’m sure 
she would be pleased. Any offers?" She hardly had time 
y “Any offers” before voices were crying out the bids, 
The auctioneer then asked if there was any one else who 
would like to bid, and as no one answered, she said, * G 
ing.” but they weren't gone as another voice o 
"and so the auetion went on until the final price of 1/2 
was reached, and the hammer was brought down with a 
bang after the word, “Gone,” from the auctioneer. 


Necklaces, bracelets, and an evening bag also fetehed 
high prices. At the first auction there were many cabbages 
and Brussel sprouts, as they were plentiful at the time. Never- 
theless the price for them was very good, 


The bidders did not pay for their things immediately, 
but their names were put down and they paid afterwards, 
which saved time, and Tam sure every-one was eager to bid 
for as many things as her purse would allow. These were 
afternoons thoroughly enjoyed, but the problem for every-one 
afterwards was, [low am 1 going to carry all these things 
home?” 


Dororny Baxter. 
Etsie Tuortey, 


PIONEERS REPORT ON RAMBLING AND CYCLING. 


One warm Saturday last June, members of the Rambling 
and Cycling sections of the Pioneer Club went on an expedition 
to Dovedale. ‘The ramblers caught the 9-15 ‘bus to Mayfield, 
and from there walked aeross Okeover Park and along the river 
to the entrance of Dovedale, ‘There we were met by the 
cyclists and had lunch together by the stepping stones, "As it 
Was very warm, several of us paddled in the river; this 
probably caused the blisters which we suffered from afterwards, 
After luneh the eyelists went off on their own expedition and 
the ramblers followed the dale as far as the entrance to Beres- 


je 


GUIDES. 


During the last year the Guide Company has welcomed 
a record number of new-comers, and at one enrolment, to which 
we were very pleased to welcome Miss Ross, there were twenty 
recruits ready to be enrolled. 

‘After the death of Lord Baden Powell, which occurred in 
the Christmas holidays, it was arranged that we should, with 
the scouts, attend matins at the Parish Church on the first 
Sunday in the new term. We woke up on the said day, how- 
ever, to find about Uhree feet of snow on the ground, so that the 
attendance was somewhat curtailed though our company was 

ingly well represented, 

With regard to war work, we have made a great effort 
in the collection of silver paper. ‘This was organised as a patrol 
competition, and the marks gained were counted with those 
for the patrol trophy which was won last year by the Swallows. 
So far ninety-one pounds of silver paper has been sent away 
and the collection is continuing. 

There has also been the introduction of a new badge called 
the ‘Home defence ” badge, and to get this, one has to have 
a certain knowledge of A.R.P. services, Several Guides who 
have obtained their second ¢lass worked for and were awarded 
this badge last. term. 

In February, a“ ‘Thinking Day" was arranged for Guides 
all over the world, but as i fell on the Saturday of our half 
term we observed the ceremony in our meeting on the Monday 
before. The original idea was that camp fires should be lit 
and a ceremony held in honour of those unfortunate Guides 
who have suffered through the war. 

I do not think this report could be considered complete 
until some reference has been made to the gratitude we feel for 
our Captain and Lieutenant, and T am sure thal all the other 
members of our company would wish to join with me in thank- 
ing Miss Bullock and Miss Bettany for spending such a large 
amount of time and energy on the company’s concerns, and 
especially in the passing of second class work, a record amount 
of which las been successful this year. 

During the Autumn Term a Brownie Pack was re-organised 
in the school, and it has now about twenty very keen members. 
We are hoping that sixteen of these will he enrolled very shortly. 
‘The Pack is conducted by R, Ward and M. Baker. 


R. E. Warp. 
THE PIONEER AUCTIONS. 


‘The Pioneer Club has held two auctions, both being very 
successful, and the proceeds were for evacuees in the district 
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ford Dale, and then went along the road to New Inn, As we 
were much too early for the’ bus we had intended to catch there, 
we walked the rest of the way to Ashbourne, admiring the view 
but mainly concerned with getting Lo Ashbourne to buy ice 
cream! On arrival there, Miss Thomas took us to a small 
shop which she knew, and we all ate ices and drank quantities 
of milk until it was lime for the ‘bus. When we arrived in 
Uttoxeter we were very tired and rather footsore, but all 
agreed we had thoroughily enjoyed ourselves. 

J. Twice, 


LECTURE on the BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On February 27th, Mr. Wiliams gave usa very interesting 
lecture on the Work of the British and Foreign Bible Soceity. 
This, he said, was his first visit lo Uttoxeter after about 
thirty y He has been out in Africa as a missionary. He 
said that he was nol only thanking the schools on behalf of 
the Bible Society for their help, but also on behalf of the 
children of other lands. 


He then went on to tell us all abou! the extensive work 
done by the society. The figures of the copies produced by 
the society were almost astounding. There are 1,337 copies 
printed every hour, giving a rough total of 11,063,660 copies 
in a year. These Bibles are not only printed in English for the 
English speaking nations, but in'741 different languages 

The great difficulty about printing the Bible in so many 
different languages is that it is very difficult to find a word 
in the native languages which will fit in. The missionaries 
who go out to countries where the natives, as in Alriea, use 
Tanguages other than English, find it very difficult to learn these 
tongues. and have to pick up the words from the actions of 
the people. ‘They often have to wait a very long time in order 
to find out one word, and if the wrong word is used the natives 
are not slow to ridicule the missionaries, Even now, transla 
tions are being held up owing to inability to find a word in 
their language to correspond with our words, 

Mr. Williams then told us a little about the ideas of the 
African peoples. The natives think, because a tree had fallen 
across a path along which they were travelling, that the gods 
were angry with them and so did not intend to let them reach 
their destination. ‘They then make all kinds of offerings to 
appease the yods, 


Then, sixteen years ago, various rumours were spread 
among the natives behind the lagoon coasts of Africa by an 
old man, that there was a new God. ‘The natives did not 
quite understand this and had yery vagueideasabouta certain 


book called The Bible, One great misconception, arising 
owing to the illiterate minds of the natives, was that an iron- 
monger’s catalogue was the Bible, and,being regarded hy them 
as holy,was duly placed on the altar, 

From small incidents like these, it is easy to see the great 
difficulties which have to be overcome hy our missionaries, 

Mr, Williams thanked our school and all other organisa- 
tions which raise funds for the Bible Society, and said that it 
was only due to such help that all these natives were able to 
receive copies of the Bible in their own language. 


P, Carewetn, 


CAREERS FOR GIRLS. 


Mrs. Wise, O.B.E., M.A., who had travelled from London, 
visited the School in November, to give a lecture on “Careers 
for Girls.” Ag this subject was likely to interest girls who 
would soon be leaving school, the Fifth and Sixth forms alone 
had the pleasure of listening to Mrs. Wise. 


‘The war, the speaker began by saying, had affected many 
occupations, and she thought it a good plan to think scriously 
about our careers before making a linal deeision, Now, while 
at school, was the time to ask ourselves in what particular 
sphere our talents lay, and in what occupation these talents 
could be used to the best advantage. It was good advice, 
Mrs, Wise said, to undergo a long period of training so as to 
hecome fully qualified in whatever work we may want to do. 
By doing this, good positions with a substantial salary could 
he obtained. 

Some occupations affected by the war, and which Mrs. 
Wise considered inadvisable to take up, are dress-designing, 
hairdressing, and music teaching. On the other hand, more 
nurses would be needed as the war went on, and this profession 
was open to all girls of suitable age and education, Again, 
Mrs, Wise said hat it was best to train as a probationer nurse 
for some time, because full training and experience will help 
in retaining posts after the war. Domestic Science held good 
prospects for girls with organising ability and who can eater 
for large numbers. Canteens were heing set up in many places, 
and organisers to deal with such work, together with the 
problem of evacuation, would be needed, 

The B.B.C., Mrs, Wise said, needed people who could speak 
several languages, the chief being French, Spanish, German, 
and Halian, 


Elementary school teaching remained unaffected by the 
war, so that this profession was open to girls who had passed 
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One day when I had come from school, and was all dressed 
in white—white frock, shoes, socks, and hat, I went to the 
sports field with my brother and friend, We began to have a 
game of “tag.” L was chasing my brother, when my foot 
slipped and [ turned a somersault into a ditch. ‘This ditch 
was not very wide, but fairly steep. ‘The water in it was 
stagnant and orange coloured, I was pulled out of the water 
legs first, looking dirty and messy. I felt very sorry for 
myself. 

If we were very naughty at school we were made to 
sland on a form, in a corner, with our faces to the wall, At 
Christmas we used to help to decorate the school. We made 
all the decorations ourselves, and used Lo begin about three 
‘weeks before we had a party. If it were a nice, fine day, 
we used to go for walks through the woods and pick flowers. 

A small brook ran by the side of our playground and we 
often used to lose our halls in it, ‘The playground was of 
rough gravel and [ was always falling, and cutting my legs 
and arms. 

I believe I shall always remember my early days at 
school, which on the whole were very happy. 

JEANET 


Perris. 


PERFORMANCE OF ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


After looking forward to a performance of “ Twelfth 
Night” by the Osiris Repertory Players which was to have 
been on Friday, February 1th, we were disappointed to learn 
on the morning of the eagerly anticipated day, that it had 
been postponed, because four of the Company's players had 
succumbed to the prevailing epidemic of influenza. However, 
on Wednesday, February 26th, two large Rolls Royees brought 
life players, who were accompanied by various dogs,and in 
theafternoon we, together with the senior forms of theGrammat 
School, crushed into our hall (some of the Grammar School 
sixth form had to sit on the gym, apparatus at the back) and 
thoroughly enjoyed the respite from lesson: 

We were all greatly amused by the antics of Sir Toby 
Belch and his circle, and the vaulting ambitions of Malvolio, 
and we appreciated the beautiful speeches of Viola, among 
which are * Make me a willow eabia al your gate,” and “ She 
never told her love.” In spite of the fact that the players 
were all ladies, and that the majority of characters in “Twelfth 
Night ” are men, the actresses managed to portray their parts 
exceedingly well, It was impossible that their conceptions of 
the characters should be quite the same as ours; nevertheles 
all the parts were interesting, and the comical parts in parti 
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the School Certificate Examination, after which a two year 
course at a Training College was necessary. 

_ After the lecture, Mrs. Wise remained at School to inter~ 
view girls, and give her expert advice to those who needed 
further information regarding their career. 

Jessiz EMERY, 


THE COMPETITION. 


The entries for the competition on the subject * Early 
Days at School” were not numerous, and they did not reach 
as high a standard as last year, when two prizes were given 
instead of the one originally offered, We have therefore 
decided not to award a prize this year, but have printed 
J. Perrius’ entry, as it was the most interesting one. 


E. BuunveL. 


MEMORIES OF EARLY DAYS AT SCHOOL. 


My early days at school come back to me very vividly. 
I began school al the aye of five. The infant's sehool whieh 
J attended was a small building separate from the junior 
school, We had one mistress who taught us the three R's, 
reading, ‘riting and ‘rithmetic. In the afternoons the 
mistress would read usa story, such as ‘‘ Jack the giant-killer ” 
or “ Ali Baba." These stories always made me cry because 
I did not like gruesome stories, (as | thought them then), so 
the mistress allowed me to go oul and play bal) or do weeding. 
‘This suited me much better. If we were véry good in the moru- 
ing we were allowed to have a longer break. 

When I was about six, my friend and I were ready to go 
home, and we were waiting for our mothers to come for us. 
My friend's mother came to fetch us and told us that somte bulls 
were being taken Lo a sale. I was lerribly afraid and walked 
down the road expecting lo be knocked down at any moment. 
When we reached the station,we saw all the bulls coming along, 
s0 we went down by the other side of the river. We thought, 
that we would be safe, but the bulls in their panic tried to 
swim across the river. 1 was terribly afraid that they were 
coming to trample on us; but we were safe because 
the mien pulled them back. We walked down the fields till 
we came to the road, where we saw no bulls ahout, so we ran 
towards the gate. Just as we were entering the gale, a large 
grey and white bull came careering dawn the road. For nighis 
afterwards I dreamt about these bulls, (and they weren't nice 
dreams), 1 would often wake up and find myself at he bottom 
of the bed. I have never forgotten that, and 1 don’t think 
T ever shall. 


Shee 


ular were a great success, We only regi 
of time, the scene of “The dark room, 
scene, also had to be omitted, 

It was fitting that the incidental music 
paniment to one of Feste’s songs,sh 
as this instrument would ha 
ductions of Shake "s pl 
original productions was the simp! 
and the way in which the se hanged in full view of 
the audience. Between each scene, Feste eame in to alter 
the position of the chairs or the curtains, to bring in a table, 
or to remove any hats that had been left lying about. 

Pecause of this lack of scenery and stage properties, we 
wonder that the players were able to make cverything so 
realistic for us, and we feel thal Feste is justified when he says 
at the end; 

“But that’s all one, our play is done, 
And we'll strive to please you every day.” 
J. SHERRATT, 


1, thal, owing to lack 
and part of the last 


city of the stage properties, 


THE VIOLIN RECITAL BY MR, GODOWSKY. 


March 10th, 1941, is a day that will remain in our memories 
for to come, It was on this day that Mr, Louis 
Godowsky, the famous violinist, came to give a recital. 

He played many delightful * The Devil's Trice, 
a Sonata for violin and piano by is first choice, showed 
to perfection the possibilities of both the instrument and 
artiste. Next, Mr. Godowsky played * Ave Maria,” that well- 
known song by Schubert, arranyed for violin, and his beautiful 
rendering enthralled us all, Another work which is worthy 
of special mention was an unaccompanied composition hy 
Sarasati, which is one of the six hardest violin pieces to 
play. Mr, Godowsky told us that it took fifteen years to 
be able to play it, and another five years to gain’ enough 
confidence to play it in public, We can well believe this, 
being amazed at the perfection of intonation and technique 
which he displayed— playing with an ease that made us forget 
the composition was diflicult, 

Mr. Godowsky played many other pieces including :— 
Variation on a theme by Corelli; Hungarian Dance, number 
six, in B flat, by Brahms ; An Arrangement of National Folk 
tunes; The Andante from the Violin Goncerto, op. 64, by 
Mendelssohn; Minuet in D, by Mozart; Sivilienne, by 
Bach ; Prelude and allegro by Dugnani, arranged by Kreisler ; 
Spring Song, by Mendelssohn ; An arrangement from Carmen 
hy Bizet. 
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After the recital Mr. Godowsky expressed his appreciation 
of Miss Malvern’s accompaniment. 


He was very much interested in the School’s activities, and 
after his recital he listened to the musie of the budding young 
violinists of the two violin classes. ‘They were congratulated 
on their progress, and, no doubt encouraged by Mr. Godowsk: 
sympathetic remarks, their ambitions rose to dazaling heights, 

In conclusion, it need hardly be said that we were sorry 
when the recital was over. We were all inspired by such 
marvellous playing, and pleased that so great an artiste had 
deigned to play to such humble personages as ourselves—but 
he knew we appreciated it, 


Hips M. Mvaeston, 


THOUGHTS ON THE VALUE OF QUIET. 
Te 


The value of peace and tranquillity is so great that we are 
apt not to realise it, 

A state of quietness allows the mind and museles to relax 
and be ready for further work:: this is plainly shewn by sleep 
which steals over lired muscles and mind giving back to them 
the strength and vigour which have been used through hours 
of exercise. After sleep the brain is cleared and the muse 
are toned up and ready for action. 


On the otherhand,quiet allows the mind to work. As weknow, 
the mind is made up of a conscious and a sub-conscious mind, 
An iceberg has one-tenth of its volume above water and nine- 
tenths below: in the same way the mind has one-tenth which 
is conscious and is working in every-day life and it has nine- 
tenths of sub-conscious mind, When one is relaxed and the 
conscious mind is in a state of semi-sleepiness,the sub-conscious 
mind begins to work, and if we have the will-power to make 
this sub-conscious mind function,then no doubt our knowledge 
would be unlimited. One cannot imagine @ person endeavour- 
ing to exercise auto-suggestion ina noisy atmosphere. This 
would, no doubt be impossible, as one must be undera certain 
condition, 4 condition of relaxation. 

Quietness breeds invention and new ideas and so gives the 
people in the world a fresh outlook, An eminent acroplane 
designer would not rush into the Underground to think out 
some new fighter, even if conditions made it possible for him to 
work there. No! He would choose a quiet, secluded office 
where no intruder could disturh his train of thought and the 
new ideas already buzzing in his head. Neither woulda student 
if he had a grain of sense, switch on the wireless to listen to a 
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Nature is a perfect example of the value of quiet. So 
many miracles happen every hour, and in complete silence. 
‘The comingof dawn is not heralded bya fanfare of trumpets ; 
it comes slowly, steadily growing more beautiful each moment; 
a tiny brown seed sends out ils leaves and beautiful flowers 
without a sound; the rain falls softly and lightly on to the 
earth with a quiet murmur that enhances, ratherthan breaks 
the silence, We could all learn a very valuable lesson from 
Nature; for if we spent a little time each day in complete 
silence, we could think things over, and augment our strength 
and courage to face the new day. 

When we speak of the * New World which is to come into 
being after the war, we mention many things whieh are to have 
prominent places, but we do not mention silence, T hope that 
people of other nations will visit England, not just to enjoy 
our sports or our scenery, but Lo share our quict, friendly 
silences. 


Sreuta Srnuce, Upper V. 


OUR REFUGEE SENDS US NEWS. 


1, Monson Avenue, 
Cheltenham, Glos. 
Dear Girl 8. 6. 41. 

You will be surprised to hear from me again, but Tam 
afraid I could not write sooner, as T have been very busy. 

I suppose you all know that Iam still learning hairdressing 
since 1 left school and [ am getting on very well. I find it 
very interesting especially now,as I can do much more than 
when I first started. I worked in London all the time and 
fortunately I was able to find a very nice job in Cheltenham. 
London has been so badly knocked about and the buildings 
of historic value, whieh meant so much to it, have been dama- 
ged or destroyed, so that Tam very glad to be in a peaceful 
place. 

‘The countryside around Cheltenham is most picturesque. 
From the tops of the hills, one can see right over Gloucester, 
and Bristol, which only seems a mile away. The town itself 
is very small, but has its full quota of cinemas and a theatre 
for eatertainments. Needless to say the Londoners have 
practically invaded this place,and I don’t think the Gheltonians 
are Loo pleased about it, in fact, the local inhabitants are seldom 
to be seen. 

My thoughts often drift towards school and wonder what 
is going on there. I suppose you all have a pleasant feeling, as 
the holidays are drawing nearer, 

My best regards to Miss Ross and the Staff. 

With best wishes, 
—18— HeEwca. 


Primroses are blooming 


The little purple violets 


curiosity at the other oceupait, of the 
ingly surprised to find that he was a smart dapple grey horse, 
who was wearing a grey Lop hat and a monocle, 


see, she was of the Piebald family, and to us. 
tocrats, Piebalds are rather lowdown and vulgar. Still, he 
seemed to admire her greatly, so perhaps she will suit him 
quite well—Ah! I perceive that we are nearing Stableford, 
30 I had better be getting my luggage down from the rack." 


opened the door, and alighted, murmurin: 
hope you have a pleasant journey,” and then he disappeared 
into the surging crowd. 


swing programme, when he is solying a difficult mathematical 
problem. But how many people do this? They try to do 
two things at once and do neither properly. 


Noise and bustle are too significant of a world built: by 
man, and therefore a person who is out every nightat a cocktail 
party or night-clubs is rather apt to heeome too deeply invol- 
ved in the world built by men and machines. He is a true 
representative of theworld to-day. He cannot appreciate tru 
beauty, because when he sees it, it means precious little to him. 
So he will forget the created beauty, the swaying, green trees 
and delicately moulded flowers, Losing touch with the beauty 
of life and living a hard, yay life must be a great downfall, 
yet he will have that downiall because he is too ignorant to 
appreciate and value nature and quiet, 


Hitps Mucteston, Upper V. 


Il. 
THE VALUE OF QUIET. 


‘We are often wont to regard a saying like “The value of 
quiet” rather cynically these days, With all the rush and 
hustle of the working day, and the war adding to the tumult, 
we should probably declare that in our lives to-day we have 
no place for silence; unfortunately, in many cases Lhis is 
true. We are many of us beginning to think that as silence 
is rare, it is not needed ; we are quite content to live in an 
atmosphere of roaring trains, shouting voices, buzzing tele- 
phones and blaring brass bands. When we reach home in 
the evening, Lired of the sound of our factory or office, of the 
clash of machinery and the rattle of typewriters, do we settle 
down to an evening of silence? No. For “ relaxation” we 
go to the pictures or listen to the wireless, thinking that a 
change of noise is as good as the lack of it. 


How much better it would he if we were to spend an 
occasional hour in complete silence! A time when we could 
really relax and think over our troubles, and try to set them 
right; no trouble seems quite so terrible when it has been 
quietly thought over. ‘There is a saying that: ‘A trouble 
shared is a trouble halved,” but T think that “A trouble 
quietly thought over is a trouble halved.” 


Some people have realised the value of quiet, and they 
often spend week-ends, or even weeks, in a peaceful retreat 
where they can he absolutely quict and at ease, and think over 
their problems. ‘The world might he a better place if we could 
all do that, for many quarrels and misunderstandings could 
he avoided. 
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SPRING SONG. 


And brightly shines the sun, 


‘The sun is busy waking those 
Who through the winter sleep. 


Janis Waricns, Prep. 


‘Are opening every one. 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, 
Tt was rather late when I got to the station to catch my 


train, otherwise [ might have been able to lind an empty 
carriage. As it was, 1 found myself in a compartment in 
which there was a single passenger. 


IT looked with natural 


When [ had gained my breath 
riuge. Twas exceed 


I suppose that IT must have looked al him rather fixedly 


for ina few minutes he said, ” Why are you staring at me in 
such a rude manner? It is not polite, you know.” I agreed 
nervously, and then added untruthfully, “1 was just admiring 
your beautiful top hat. 


is it new?” 
My dear creature, I bought 


er. 
ied the horse, 


“New ?” a1 


it quite a long time ago—fifteen months to be exaet, for my 
dear brother Augustus's 
and my sister, Su 
she looked, too—dressed in scarlet, and so cheer! 
youknow.” * Ishould think so,” L exclaimed heartily,“ Did 
your brother marry well 2" 


wedding. 1 was best man, you see, 
anna, was a bridesmaid. Quite charming 
1 looking, 


“ Well, myself, I don’t think so,” replied the horse. “You 


er 


The horse arose, elegantly stretched himself, and reached 


for an expensive looking suitcase, and T then saw the name and 
address on the label : 
Stableford. Quite a distinguished personage for my humble 
self to travel with ! 


Sir Adolphus Dapple, Paddock Park, 


‘The train stopped in a fairly large station, Sir Adolphus 
* Good-day. I 


I was going to close the door to prevent anyone else 


entering, when a fat man and a woman, presumably his 
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wife, pushed their way in. To my astonishment both people 
were clad in white tissue paper, and the woman had cellophane 
gloves. In her arms was a large bundle, which T supposed was 
ababy. She setit down on the seat beside her, with numerous 
pattings. It was then that I noticed with a shock that it had 
the face of a donkey ! 

After [had got over my initial surprise, 1 studied he man 
andhis wife. They both looked rather untidy, for tissue paper 
is never very Lidy at the best of times, and theirs was certainly 
limp. The man had a reddish countenance, and his beard was 
divided into five little plaits, tied with cellophane bows. ‘The 
woman was rather thin,and her nose was continually twitching. 
She had rather colourless eyes, which looked as though they 
could not see far. 

After a while, the man took out a large cigar, and lighted 
it. Immediately, the carriage was filled with a thick’ pink 
smoke, which had an obnoxious odour, I bore this for a few 
minutes, and then discreetly remarked, “ Your cigar has rather 
a disagreeable smell, has it not?” Young lady,” said the 
woman, “ that is the sweet sceut of a bank of pink violets in 
Autumn.” “agreed the baby. “ You evidently 
don’t apprec autiful gills of nature,” continued the 
woman, “Hi ” acquiesced the baby. 

I decided not to raise any further objections, but, getting 
up, I leaned out of the window to get some fresh air, At 
first, L looked straight in front of me; then I looked in the 
direction of the engine of the train, To my great horror, L 
saw that we were heading fora great wall. cried out in great 
alarm, but of course, that was of no use. There was « great 
“Crash 11!" T found myself thrown upwards out of the 
window, up—and up—and up, and then I was going down, 
down, down. 

T woke up on the floor of my bedroom, to find my big 
dog Methuselah, who sleeps at the foot of hed, gazing alfec- 
tionately at me, It was he who had pushed me out of bed 


Jvprra M. Suennarr, Upper V. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A CENTENARIAN. 


It was a most interesting conversation. ‘The old man, 
a centenarian, sat perched in the corner of a railway carriage 
reading a daily paper by the aid of his reading glasses, which, 
as is the custom with many old people, rested near the end 
of his long, hooked nose. | entered the carriage in which two 
more women were sitting, engaged in conversation between 
themselves. The old man then put away his spectacles and 
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A FAVOURITE WALK, 


One of my favourite walks is from Alsop-en-le-Dale 
Station down and through Dovedale, 

We started and walked from the Station down a road 
on either side of which were rough lime-stone walls. ‘This 
road led us down into Mill Dale, Here we left the road and 
crossed the river Dove hy a stone bridge ealled Pack Horse 
bridge, as it was used by pack horses in former days. We 
continued along a narrow footpath on the hanks of the Dove 
in whieh there were a lot of the famous rainbow trout. We 
then continued until we came to the caves known as Dove 
In this part there were many interesting rocks includ- 

sington Spires, which resemble the spires of a church 
Tlam Rock ; Reynard’s Cave and the Lion-faeed Rock, which 
hears clearly the outline of a lion's features, We also passed 
the rocks called The Heights of Abraham and the Twelve 
Apostles. At last we reached the famous stepping stones 
of Dovedale which lie at the foot of Thorpe Cloud. T 
hillis the last peak of the Pennine Here we finished our 
walk through the dale to Dovedale. 


Jean Fiurt 


cHeER, Lower TV. 


THE PLACE I COME FROM. 


My home is about eight miles from Buxton, [live on 
a farm which stands by itself on a moor, — For miles there 
can be seen nothing but heather-clad, wind-swept moors. 
Hundreds of sheep pasture peacefully, and perhaps now 
and again there can he seen wisps of smoke curling up from 
the chimneys of small homesteads. The air is fresh and 
bracing, and I think there is nothing to beat the rounding 
up of sheep, to gallop along on a hardy hill pony with dogs 
running beside, to hear the wind whistling past your ears 
and to feel it whip your face, and to hear the shrill whistles 
and “kell ons" of the farmers as they send the clever, well 
trained dogs round the sheep. Here and there can be found 
small streams trickling along in a leisurely manner, looking 
very pretty with small fern-coyered banks on either side. 


Queer names are given to the farms, One is called Ferney 
Ford, another Pig in the Hole, and another Ryeeroft. The 
plaintive call of the curlew and the queer sounding croak of 
a grouse are familiar sounds, ‘The quacking of wild ducks 
and the harsh voice of wild geese are also much heard, as 
flights of these birds often puss overliead, Home would not 
be home without the ever-c ~ hills which sometimes 
seem near and sometimes distant, Sometimes they are 
cloaked ina purple haze ; sometimes they are clearly defined, 


paper, and made a remark to nobody in particular, which, as 
far as I could hear, was something about the war. 


“There's no end to these wars,” he said, ‘“ As soon as 
one’s finished another's begun, No doubt I shall be dead and 
gone before this one’s finished.” I had heen sitting down a 
Ininute or two before he said these words, and I observed 
from his smiling face and care-free tone of voice that he was 
in the mood for conversation, I had never seen him before, 
and no doubt he had never seen me,but he talked and talked 
as if we had known each other for years. He was not at all 
old-fashioned in his view of life, though he was inclined to be 
obstinate and fault-finding with the present generation. 


“ When I was lad there was no ‘ please yourself’ opinion 
about going to Church, Sunday is like every other day with 
the youngsters now, but I used to join in family prayer and 
Bible reading on Sundays, and there was no getting out of 
it.” ‘This was a typical Victorian custom, when everything 
was strict and forinal as regards religion and worship. He 
told me that he was born in 1841 and he had reached the 
age of a centenarian just a week before, What a terrible long 
time to live, | thought | I began thinking of all that happened 
then, and of all the hundreds of history facts that were just 
mere dates to me but were vivid memories to this old man 
sitting opposite me. 


“Do you remember the Crimean War?" I asked. 
cy, 
he replied, 


! but only vaguely, as T was but a youth then,” 


Our conversation included many topics of the day. He 
seemed particularly interested in the fact that I still went to 
school, yet he was working in 2 Lancashire cotton faetory at 
the early age of eleven, 


“Lean remember those hard days,” he said. “From dawn 
to dusk I worked in a cotton factory. ‘Then | had five miles 
to walk homeat night." Our conversation was becoming more 
and more interesting, but my journey was soon to eome to 
amend, The train gradually slowed down and at last stopped 
with a harsh serecehing noise in the station, I gathered up 
my belongings and stepped out of the carriage into the fresh 
breezy air, and as the train moved slowly away, T caught a 
last glimpse of the old man, now reading his paper again. 1 
was oceupied with all that he had told me of his younger days 
on my journey home, He was the most interesting person 
Thad met that day. 


J. Ewery, Upper V. 


a 


which is a sign of rain. In winter, snow remains on the top 
of these hills long after it has disappeared from the valleys. 
In the winter, the snow is always a lot deeper on the hills. 

mers prepare early for winter, for once the snow falls no 
one ventures on the moors, for the snow covers up deep rifts 
from which a lost man would never he recovered alive, There 
are hardly any hedges, for the fields are divided hy white sione 
walls, which were originally built by Russian prisoners in 1855. 


O, CHampercain, Lower IV. 


AN EASTER HIKING HOLIDAY, 


Partly as a result of enthusiasm aroused by last year’s 
expedition to Hartington, we three decided to join the 
Youth Hostels’ Association. During last term we had the 
excitement of receiving our membership cards and vouchers, 
and on Aprii 22nd we were able to set off on our hike. We 
walked from Maytield to Hartington along the Dove Valley. 
Peggy and Hazel, being evacuees, were new Lo the Derby- 
shire’ scenery and both admired it very much but voted it 
uncomfortable walking. However, we reached Hartington 
carly and had tea on the roadside while waiting for the 
Hostel to open. We were given a tiny bedroom at the top 
of the house, from the absolutely minute window of which 
we had a lovely view 

Next day we went to Buxton, and although the weather 
was cold we enjoyed ourselves there, returning to the 
Tlostel in the evening to find a lovely log fire in the common 
room, where we and played table tennis until bed- 
time, There were some people at the Hostel who had heen 
through a blitz at Sheffield, and they told us how lovely it 
was for them to have a few days’ rest in the peace of the 

hire countryside. 

On Thursday we went Lo Youlgreave, calling at a Silica 
works on the way and startling everyone by our bedraggled 
appearance, as we had encountered a snow and hailstorm. 
Later in the day the weather improved, und after exploring 
the beautiful little church al Youlgreave we had an enjoy- 
able walk back Lo the Hostel, E 

Next morning we reluctantly said goodbye to the 
friends we had made at the Hostel, and sct out for Ashbourne, 
Hazel was suflering from a blister, and a kind-hearted 
lorry driver took pity on us and suid he would take us to 
Ashbourne. We were rather erowded in the front of the 
lorry, but quite comfortable ; on the way we discovered 
the lorry wes going on to Stafford, so the driver offered to 
take us right to Ultoxeter, and we gladly accepted bis offer. 
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So we arrived in Uttoxeter long before we thought we 
should, sorry that our brief holiday was over, but glad of 
the ride which we had heen given. 
Prey STANIER. 
Jean Twice, 
Hazen Martin. 


OUR OLD GIRLS AS STUDENTS IN WAR-TIME. 


FROM A MEDICAL STUDENT AT BIRMINGHAM, 


Nola Bentley writes to tell us that student societies at Birmingham 
have joined forces, in many cases, with the King’s College medical students 
evacuated there, "The musical society is very active, and arranges weekly 
concerts, given either by students or professionals, 

‘They have recently had presidential and vice-presidential elections 
in the Guild of Undergraduates, and these were exciting. Equally sticring 
were tho Athletic sports, with’ the competition between Faculties, The 
tug-of-war seems to her the most amusing event of all, and it is usually 
won by the medicals 1 

Nola has worked in the dissecting room, where specimens lie on glass 
topped tables, covered by sheets: the guardian of these specimens Is 
fan ex-buteher, usually morose and mournful, but occasionally roused to 
enthusiasm by a" fine bit of dissection on an arm or head." Nota thinks 
his long association with corpses may have aflected his outlook on life 1 


Now that she has finished her anatomy course, she is working as a 
‘surgical dresser under one of the honoraries at the Queen Elizabeth Hos 
pital. She assists the surgeon and house-sargeon at operations by 
handing instruments and holding retractors. 

‘The operating theatre she describes as a fascinating place, with its 
green walls and table, and huge lights, anid the surgeons, anaesthetists 
and dressers in their sterile caps and masks and gowns. Everything 
‘works smoothly and unhurriedly, from the moment the incision is made, 
unt Lie final stitches have been inserted, and the patient is wheeled away. 

In the wards, they see many varieties of eases, some amusing and 
some pathetic, and always the same efficiency in the way situations are 
dealt with, During the last “blitz,” they had a number of air-rald 
casualties in, and all were made comfortable and warm as soon as they 
arrived. 

One of the Lheatre sisters Nola met when she first went into hospital 
‘was an old girl from the High School, Mollic Whysall, so they bad 2 lot 
to talk about, 


A STUDENT OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Instead of starting my college life in the Metropolis, 1 just became an 
undergraduate of University College, London, at Bangor, where It had 
been evacuated, In spite of being disappointed at_not ‘seeing London 
life and enjoying U.C.L.’'s Gower Street atmosphere and traditions, began 
to feel its spirit on seeing the purple and the blue scarves among the crowd 
on Chester Station platform or just coming up,and when one of the wearers 
of such a searf greeted me with “Hit Are you a fresher? ‘Then jump 
in here !” [felt myself to be really # member of University Gollege trom 
then onwards. 
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‘The University College of North Woles, Bangor, stands in its own 
park commanding a view of the sea and the mountains, and the scienes 
buildings where T spend most of my time, are situated al the bottom 
of the park, which is suffeiently steep to be irritating when we are hurrying 
up to hostel for lunch after lectures. 


‘The hostel in which I am resident is across the garden from college 
itself, and there we lead a very happy communal life. L share a very 
Pleasant room looking over the seato the Great Orme and Penmanmawr. 


Our normal working day begins with lectures from 9-0 a.m, until 1-0 
pam., then break for lunch > the afternoon from 2-0 p.an, until 5-0 p.an., 
is speat in the Botany or Zoology laboratories, with occasional outside 
excursions to Anglescy Lo fish for our own specimens. Of conrse this 
time-table is not strictly adhered to, for It Is left lo the student’s own 
conscience to determine the correct ratio of work to pleasure | 

We still have Dr. Fraser, Mr. G, P. Wells, Professor T, G. Hill, Mr, 
Cutting, and Dr, Jane, of the London staff, to leeture to us, but Professor 
1D. M. 8, Watson and Professor Salisbury, bur Professors of Zoology and 
Bolany respectively, are now engaged on more important government 
work. However, as’ most of our lectures are given together with the 
Bangor students, we London students attend lectures given by Professor 
Brankell and his stail, and early this term we had the unexpected pleasure 
of a special course of lectures by our own Professor Watson, 

Social activities include debates, Biology Society, Socialist Society, 
‘Music Society, sing-songs on Saturday mornings, hops on Saturday nights, 
and two or three formal danees every term. Infact, there is some activity 


in college every night to distract the attention of the not-so-strong- minded 
from work. 


Our main out-of-college activity is exploring the mountains of 
Snowdonia by biking, hitch-hiking and climbing,Bangor being only about 
fifteen miles from ths heart of the mountains, One of our most pleasant 
expeditions was up to the top of Glyder Four by the foal of the Devil's 
Kitehen, along the ridge to Glyder Fawr, and there back to Llyn Ogwea 
over Tryfar—that mountain whieh is s0 attractive because it has bee 
the sceie of so many accidents! ‘This term, tennis and swimming are 
added attractions, while in the winter months there is hockey and Incrosse 
for the women students, and hockey, soccer, and Rugby football for the 
men. 
So my fresher year has been most enjoyable, the work Interesting, if 
rather specialised, the company stimulating, andthe surroundings ideal. 
Mansonte A, Hind. 


A DAY AT STUDLEY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Tslipped out of bed and dressed hastily. Tt was 6 a.m., and Lwas due 
out at 6-15, Down in the bootroom T donned Wellingtons and overall, 
and went out to the farm, IL was pitch black and Icy cold. After a few 
minutes, it did not seem so dark, and the sky was full of stars. 

‘There is no sign of the cows yet, Bill must be still asleep—'l fetch 
them myself. I took a stick and waiked briskly downto Catlefield, and 
could see a few dim forms against the hedges. i called, there was a low 
moo-ing and gradually the herd started its unhurried trek to the milking 
sheds. A few stragglers needed to be reminded that milking must be 
finished by breakfast tine, 


Soon each cow is in her stall—Midtown, Janet, Finlayston, Tulibady, 
Dixie,—some 30 in all. Now they are washed, and we have changed into 
white overalls and caps, and are ready for milking, It is a strange scene— 
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this long dim cowshed with its one ghostly blue light, Settled comfortably 
Under t-warm cow, one hears the soll swish-swish of milk being drawn into 
huckets, and the deep lowing of the restless cows, and perhaps an occasion 
al soft curse from one of the nen with an especially restive animal. 

At half-past seven, most of the milking is done, so we go In to break- 
fast, and it fs still dark. At half-past seven, Stidiey is wide-awake—at 
half past eight, the day’s work beuins for everybody. 

On farm—swilling sheds, mixing food in the granary, feeding ealves, 
grooming the pony, carting hay to sheep in thefields, cutting kale for the 
ever-hungry cows. 

In the poultry departinent—feeding hens, ducks, and geese, coll 
exgs, cleaning laying houses, moving folds. ‘plucking and trussing 

In the dairy—washing and sterilising milking utensils, sepa 
milk, making butter, cheese and (hotror of horrors) book 

‘At 10-30 comes a break for lunch—tea, and bread and Jam, which 
helps lo make the * Studley phystque’ a bye-word In the village! 

At LLa.m., work goes on—with probably lectures for some, until 
1 p.m,—dinner. At2 p.m.—lectures again, and at 3 p.m.—more practical 
work, and preparation in the sheds for evening milking, At 6 o’elock, 
high ‘tea, the day's Work finished except for those on evening duty 

Afterwards we retire Lo our comfortable rooms, to work or play, or 
meet or talk as we will, 

Soon after 10-30 there are no lights Lobe seen, and. no sounds to be 
heard, Everyone is In bed, as we shall be up early again in the morning 

Manoarer Fayen, 
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AT THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE COLLEGE, LEICESTER, 


Ina MacBean tells us about her three-year course, which qualifies 
students as teachers of general subjects as wellas of Domestic Science. 
For two terms, she tanghit boys and girls of nine years of ageon Monday 
afternoons. This term, she taught gitls of about 13 years old for two weeks 
fat the beginning of tera. 

Her practical subjects now are Cookery, Needlework, Housecraft, 
and Lautdry. Other. subjects she studies ‘are Chemistry, Physics, 
Tiygiene, Principles of Education, English and the theory behind the 
practical work. ‘The Theory of Elouseeraft she finds thrilling | She says 
it really means “social science’ this term, ‘The students visit cattle 
markets,clinics nursery schools, welfare cenLres, canteens, sewerage farms, 
filter beds and destructors, and the Headquarters of the public health 
serviees, 

In a recent examination in English, Ina was first, with 82%. We 
are delighted to hear it, 

‘The College Clubs provide the students with most sports : _Lnalikes 
to swim and play tennis. There is a rambling club, and she enjoys long 
walks in groups. ‘They often cycle, too, to Bradgate Park, the estate of 
Lady Jane Grey's family, which is kept intact as a natural park for tho 
city of Leicester: there they can have picnics. Charnwood Forest is 
only a few miles beyond it,and itis lovely country there, which lures them, 
in the summer. 

Ina praises the College food very much. ‘They have jately given up 
haying tea, but, she says, they live “extremely well. 

Plays she has seen include Diana Wynyard and Rex Harrison. in 
“No Time for Comedy,” and Donat in “The Devil's Disciple.” She 
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planned to hear Moiseiwitseh play with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
‘and also Myra Fless_on another occasion. A. very good amateur elub, 
the “* Leleester Drama Club,” have produced Galsworthy’s “Escape,” 
which she pronounces excellent. 

Her fire-watching is done every other Saturday night, and on oda 
Sunday aftemoons. 

She soos duty with a great A.F.S.eanteen on alternate Sunday my 
ings, and fs on the Hist of studen{s to be sent out with mobile canteens 
into bombed areas in the night in the event of bad raids, ‘They have heen 
taught to cook on a field oven in Uueir urounds, and a Quartermaster 
Sergeant has been their instructor in its mysteries { 

Tha has taken her First Aid and Home Nussing examinations, so we 
feelthat she is well on the way to competence in domestic science | while 
managing to lead a very full life in other directions loo, 


FROM A HOUSEKEEPING PUPIL AT THE ROYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


In spite of many drawbacks that a war is bound to bring to the life 
of any city, daily business affairs and entertainments of many kinds carry 
on mueh as usial in London, Here in Holloway, we have had our share 
of the Blitz, but in the Hospital we have fortmately sullered nothing 
worse than one week without gas, and three days without water. 

During our two years’ training here we take cooking, sewing, book- 
keeping, dining-room supervising, store and linen roam Keeping. Ocea~ 
sionally we go excursions to places such es Covent Garden and Billingsgate 
Fish Market to gain experionce in the buying of goods in large quantities. 
Although these tours are very interesting, it is the novelty of getting up 
In the early hours of the morning that we enjoy most. Unless one has 
actually worked in a large institution it is impossible to appreciate the 
dimculties of catering under war-time conditions ; for example, imagine 
‘our distress when part of the sausage factory was blown up, and the follow= 
ing day all the sausages arrived without skins 11! As a’wartime effort, 
salvaging of paper, aud of bones (until Lhesmell hecame overpowering), are 
important items of the daily routine, ‘Thrve five-fighting teams are also 
drawn from the Housekeeping Staff aud Pupils to take the place of men as 
they are called up, 


As we have dood off-duty, we are able to visit the thoatres,—when 
funds permit, or for those who prefer the country there is Hampstead 
Heath; and for the relly energetic there are tennis courts and swimming 
baths within easy reach of the Hospital. So you see that in spite of every- 
thing life in London 1s still well worth living. 


Eprru J. Cooper. 


FROM A STUDENT AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, 


Unllike many of the Golleges to which our Ole Girls have gone, Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham, las not been eyacnated. On the contrary, 
we have become the “reception area” for Goldsmiths’ Training College. 
and the Institute of Education, 

‘The new buildings of U.C.N. are situated in a very beautiful park 
with a huge lake, swimming baths, playing fields and nov, allotments 
where we “dig for Victory ” every Saturday mornnig. 

‘The Gollege itself is an imposiug moder building of white stone, 


with a marvellous library, two hulls, laboratories, Iecture rooms and 
refectory. 


—— 


‘The College Clubs represent nearly every popular sport; Rugby and 
Association Football, Netball, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis and Athletics, 

‘There are also Societies of almost every description which hold meet 
ings and study groups at Iunch time and in the evenings. 

Jam living in Lhe Florence Boot Hall of Residence, which is in the 
Gollege Gromds. Since the arrival of the other Colleges, two students 
share a study bedroom, and we have the advantages of the Hostel library, 
common room, tennis Courts, ete., and of really getting to know many of 
the oltier students. 

We feol that we are very fortunate in being able to carry on our life 
here without many serious inconveniences and that thosc of us who enjoy 
the privileges of a University education must play our part in the recon~ 
struction Which will follow the war. 


Manoaner E. Tuuaman. 


FROM A STUDENT AT THE UNIVERSITY, SHEFFIELD. 


Wearrived at the University Hall, and with great trepidation 1 watehed 
the taxi-driver ring the bell, carry my eases inside, amd then leave me 
to it, [was taken to see tle warden, and then conducted to my room 
bya maid. We went up winding stairs, a dark, narrow corridor which 
twisted considerably, and finally stopped outside a door with a small 
panel affair on it, which said No. 34, Mass V. J. Surron.” There were 
other doors, all along both sides of the corridor, which looked exactly Lite 
same, and there was a vivid impression that the place was just like a bar- 
racks, but once I was inside the room, I liked it, I liked the idea of its 
being entirely my own, and thought how grand it would be to be able to 
work, read, or do anything else there, without heing disturbed, 

Texplored my room, ‘There was a bed, with the elderdown rolled up 
al the side underneath a bedspread, to give it the appearance of a couch, 
wardrobe, a bureau, with three bookshelves and three drawers, an ordin= 
ary chair, and an arachair, and, behind a screen, a washbowl. All the 
Tooms are the same~ square —with gas-fires, bul they are arranged dilfer- 
ently, according to the taste of the occupant. My room overlooks the 
tennis courts, and, while it has not made any diflereuce the previous two 
terms, I now'do my work in full sight of people playing tennis, and often 
And It hard to concentrate, when there is such a cheerful sound proceeding 
from outside. ‘That first evening was very strange, Dinner was at seven, 
o'clock, and Twas faced with the prospect of about sixty other students 
in Hall, of whom Lknew none, Luckily, Iwas at a table where there were 
several other freshers, and we contrived to make conversation of some 
sort, if only to talk about our respective schools. Laterin the evening, the 
now students were invited to a squash” given by the fourth-year people, 
and we had to go through the ceremony of saying who we were, where we 
‘were from, and the course we intended to do, ‘This happened again, the 
following two nights, with the third-years, and second-years, and after 
that we were left in peace, except that we were urged to join all kinds of 
societies, and to attend many and varied meetings, by several presidents 
and secretaries. 

The next morning, we went down to the University for the first time, 
Ttis about a inile away, and it took us about twenty minutes to arrive, 
and then we had to wait Lo see the Dean of the Faculty—Arts, in my case, 

The climax to this very exciting day came in the shape of an air-raid 
warning whieh lasted all night, and it at least has the advantage that it 
helped all the freshers to get Lo know one another better, bocause it is 
impossible to be polite orshy’in.a shelter, with strange noises outside, We 
had to take turns to pedi the bieyele aflair, which is the air-conditioning 
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plant.and it was great fun at times,when people’s legs were not long enough 
foreach the pedals easily. 1 don’t think I went to sleep all that night, for 
poy mnlnd was in stich a jumbled state that it wouldn't keep still, and my 
thoughts went jumping’ about all over the place, 


‘The first week seemed to last for ages —thore were Freshers” Squash 
ren anna eee or age hors wre Fresher Squaahs 
impression of what happened. Of all the many societies, Tjoined the 
Evangelical Union, and the Ghoral Society. The 13.U. meets every mori 
ing, down at the University, for a short prayer meeting, and we have 
guiside speakers to talk once a week. There are abont eighteen members, 
fen of whom are freshers, and two of us have been elected to oflice therein, 
fone to de Prayers Seerctary, and I to be General Secretary. My welling 
is, of course, 2 drawback, (especially to the people to whom 1 write) but 
otherwise T like doing it very much. The Choral Society meets once a 
Weck, and sings. Just like that! Professor Shera, the Muse profs 
ambles in, doles out music, taps a desk with his balon, and we begin te 
sing, either in, or out of tune. ‘This year we haye been practisiny Purcell’: 
Dido and Aeneas,” and we have given one public performance aid one 
private performance to Penrhas Girls’ College, which is evacuated. to 
Chatsworth the seat of the Duke of Devonshire, near here, An even 
greater thrill was broadcasting. For the two Sundays May 4th, and May: 
11th, the early Sunday-morning services on the wireless were from Shef- 
felt, and the University Choral Society had to provide the music. There 
Was a breathless silence, waiting for Lhe red light to indicate that we were 
‘ou the air, and many of us were suddenly seized with an intense desige 
fo cough, out of sheer nervousness. It wasn't quite so had the second 
fime—farniliarity breeds contempt you know! and we were not too 
Oxerawed to be amused, several times. I was sitting between two of 
the science people, and when we came to a line in a hymn: Those ta 
Whom the arts belong" I received very violent nudges from each side 
and my equilbriom was momentarily disturbed. Theservices were grand, 
ugh, and I hope we have another opportunity of re e anthers 
and hymns before T go down finally. idea 


‘The next event of any Importance was Reg Day, when the studei 
fot up stunts" on lorries, and Went cellecting for the hospitals dees 
a aipsy, an absolutely filthy one, as I had begrimed myselt thoroughiy, 
and T was the innocent cause of tmuch mirth wherever | went, becagee E 
as so terribly dirty that T contaminated everything that I touched. 
Someone's room has « great smudge on the wall where the greasepant 
same off iny arm, and every time I go in there, I aim accused of being 
racy Sulit was all in a good cause! After Rag Day, life was faitiy 
peaceful until December 1th, when we were invited to a Christmas parts 
given by the warden, «ind for thts, the Freshers were expected Lo produce 
4 play. Noel Coward's “ Weatherwise was chosen, and I, bullove it 
or not, was given the part of the village parson !" Tt was greal fun rehear, 
Si peta When we actually performed it everything got so mixed up, 
jn anere Were so many accidents that we were nearly as helpless ‘with 
laughter as the audience, After that. we had a walloping supper, sant 
carols, and finished up with Father Christmas and a Christmay tree, 


(The next night, the sirens went at seven o'elock, and soon afte 
the Hel bel sounded for us to retire into the stele we dhe ae 
it would last long, so most of us didn’t take much down there, but it devel, 
hed Into a pretty hot raid which lasted for ten houre., The next dey, 
maily of the windows were found to have departed this life, and what nog 
Weegee was no gas or water. We were all asked ta go home it possibie 
a auldn’t, Decase the railway line was hit and trains were notrunntng, 
4nd, to complicate matters even further, my volen had done ite ane 
pearing trick, and Chad laryngitis badly enough to prevent my bela 
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able to ring up home and explain the situation... Eventually T went to 
Stay with one of my friends, who lives about six miles out of Sheffield, and 
Twas able to go home on the Monday, (ina very dirty state, not having had 
a wash for three days). The water and gas did not reappear for weeks and 
‘weeks, and we could not return here when we should have done, but when 
‘we did come, we hud to live in the common-room sshere there was a coal 
fire, so there was great jubilation when the gas fires were on again, and we 
could once more inhabit our own rooms. 


Last term, I began to go down to the Groft house Boys’ Club every 
Saturday, to the canteen. This placo is run for the boys of the Grofthouse 
settlement, and they play games, have classes, and buy stuif to eat there. 
unnily enough, it is held in an old disused inn, and [found myself behind 
a bar, dishing out (ight) refreshments in truly orthodox style! Life 
‘was quite hectic sametimes,and Iwas once or twiee called upon to arbitrate 
(forcibly) in tree fights, and my method of aetion was to grab hold of thelr 
coat collars, and haul the combatants apart from one another thereby. 
‘This club is run by students and stall of the University, but luckily, my 
period of service neyer coincided with that of any of the staff, for which 
Twas truly thankfal, and, officially, our word was law, but never in 
practice, 


‘The only other thing [ remember about last term was that we were 
all inoculated against typhoid and enteric fever. [was “done” in my 
right arm, because 1 thought [ should be pretLy helpless without the use 
of my left arm, which T normally use for most tings, bul unfortunately 
Thad forgotten the slight matter of taking notes in lectures, and | do 
write with my right hand,,..... It served me right of course, but it was 
most uncomfortable, trying to write at fifty miles per hour with an 
exceedingly stiff and painful erm, 


‘The whole of this term has been occupied with working for exams, 
Finals begin, for the third years, on May 21st, and Inter begins on 26th, 
My own exains finish on Jhune 6th, so I have the prospect of tree weeks 
without any lectures or any work to do after then-Oh joy, oh fruit of all,..”” 
Wo go down on June 20th,and there are fourteen weeks vac. before we come 
back again, which is all very nice, but, before I reach that stage, T have 
to plough my way through eight three hours papers,and the awful prospect 
is ever in my mind. 


Vaueri Surron. 


NEWS OF OLD GIRLS. 


GwyxeTm Meio has finished a course of training in Mrs, 
Hester's Secretarial College, and is seeking a post as 
secretary. 

Cynria Brispourne is teaching in the Church of England 
School at Hollington 

Mancansr Ousnas is a clerk in the L.M.S, Railway Offices, 
Derk 

Eire Bary has taken a course in secretarial work, and has 
now a post in a War Savings Office, Bristol. 

Beryt Turns. is training in hospital. 


Eiceen Woottey and Joyce Pareman are clerks in the 
L.M.S. Railway Offices, Derby. 

Joyce Mantry is a nurse in the Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
Bromsgrove. 

Gwynera Rossrrs has joined the Land Army, 

OLc4 Hopson is a nurse in the hospital in Nuneaton, 

Joan Smirn has been appointed Senior Staff Nurse at St. 
Mary's Mount. 

Lintan Price is a student in Derby Training College, 

Mansonte Perris is a metallurgical chemist at Swinnerton, 


Maxsoniz Bevan has heen temporary cook and house-mother 
ina small Children’s Home in Chalfont St. Peter, and is 
now seeking a post as probationer in a Children’s Home 
in Berkshire, 


Mancaner Pennins is teaching in Lhe Church of England 
Junior School, Cheadle, 


Curustine Poyser is a nurse in the Royal Sussex County 
Hospital, Brighton. 

Dorzen Bacnaut is a nurse at St. Mary's Mount. 

Joan Hucnes is secretary to the Food Office, Hanley, 


Otive Tayior is science mistress in the Senior School, 
Hednesford. 


Puviits Cooper is cheesemaking at Madeley. 
Mansonie Gnirety is in Dudley Training College 


Inent Bartow is a probationer at Standon Hall Orthopcedic 
Hospital. 


Winirrep Correrite is a probationer in Whitworth Hospital, 
Darley Dale. 


Katntren Wooncock is in the L.M.S, Offices, Derby. 
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Epna Warp is in the Food Office, Stafford, 
Mancarer Brapvey is in Barclay’s Bank. 
Marcarer Jonnson is helping in her father’s business. 


Jean Cow1tsHaw is a probationer in Heath House. 


Penetia Keiiy has been gazetted Assistant Section Officer 
in the W.A.A.F, She was mentioned in dispatches in 
March this year. 


Mona Tunnicuiree is working on her brother's farm, 


BIRTHS. 


Mareh, 1941.—Genevieve Prince (née Thurman), a daughter. 
March, 1941.—Margaret Noble (uée Jackson), a son. 
April 7th, 1941.—Mary Allinson (née Hutton), a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


April 12th, 1941.—Janet Ball to William Parker. 

April 16th, 1941.—Frances Bull to Alan Litherland. 

May 24th, 1941—Joan Salt to H. W. Jones, 

May 27th, 1941.—Ray Jaggar to W. S. Ronald Knapp. 
June 12th, 1941.—Katharine Mary Wain to Charles Tunniclifie. 


